APPENDIX A

Reprinted from The APCO Bulletin

An "I" for an "I" does not consti-
tute justice in radio communica-
tions.

Section A3.33 of the Manual
touches on this matter of being im-
personal on the air. This, too, is an
acquired art which requires prac-
tice, for all of us are guilty of the
desire to use "I" more than any
other pronoun in the language.

Again, the object of this require-
ment is to promote, or enhance, the
total system rather than any of its
parts; to avoid clouding the central
thought of the transmission by per-
sonal coloration, to lessen the
chance of destroying the meaning
of the message as intended by the
originating authority, to play down
people and play up accuracy and
speed of action, to avoid familiarity.

Perhaps one of the best methods
of constructing a neuter gender for
the system is to substitute a Ten
Signal for "I." For example, instead
of "I will do it," substitute "10-4."
Instead of "I don't think so," say
"10-74." Instead of "I'll make the
phone call" say, "Will 10-21;"
rather than "Shall I contact Unit
99" say, "10-4 to 10-68 Unit 99?"

Dropping the "I" requires de-
voted practice, as does learning how
to delete words from a rambling
communication and thus convert it
into a terse, solid- message that
fairly reeks with skill, training, or-
ganization, and authority. You'll
have to work at this, and if you
really know your Ten Signals you
will have no undue difficulty.

Section A3.34 is a sequel to the
above discussion: since we labor to
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avoid the familiar "I," we should
in the same context endeavor to
avoid assuming or implying famili-
arity with others. Never, never,
never communicate on the air with
mobile units and use names, especi-
ally first names, unles you are com-
municating about other than the
mobile unit operator; in this case,
use titles or proper names - no mat-
ter how well acquainted you may
be with the person in question. You
are engaged in formal communica-
tions.

In order to blanket the above dis-
cussions within one concept, per-
haps we can make use of semantics
and state that there is a difference
between "talking" and "communi-
cating" in the sense that, orally,
you must talk in order to communi-
cate but that you do not always
communicate when you talk, and
that when you talk you can be in-
dulging in any form of oral contact
but that when you communicate
you are engaged in a specific and
informational means of audible con-
tact that most explicitly excludes
any and all vague facets of "visit-
ing," and which most emphatically
attempts to omit any inclusion of
the radio operator himself.

Sections A3.35 - 6 should be con-
sidered in concert and in examining
them we find a definite similarity
between the first phrases of the
first sentences of each: "Never
change a single word in a formal
message -" and "A station originat-
ing a formal message -."

Just what is a "formal" message?
A formal message is one which has
been "formed" from a mass of re-
lated information in accord with a
prescribed procedure, or, a formal
message is one which has been "re-
duced" or "composed" from a mass
of related information and placed
on a prescribed form. Either way
you look at it, it means the same
thing. The basic concept is order:
A formal message is one which is
transmitted and received in a pre-
scribed order or succession of in-
formation bits. A formal message is
one which a receiver can anticipate
in a routine fashion.
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A printed message form is the
typical method for establishing the
information in a prescribed routine
manner and this is one manner in
which a message is different from
a transmission. We are here again
threatened with semantic shadings
but perhaps it is sufficient to state
that while one transmission may be
a (short) message it is normally to
be expected that a message will be
composed of several transmissions,
and, a transmission can be other
than a portion of a formal (com-
posed) message. A transmission is
made any time the transmitter is
placed on the air, a. message is the
total information placed on the air
in a prescribed manner by means
of one or more transmissions.

Never change a single word in a
formal message which is received
for relay purposes! This require-
ment embodies another attempt to
exclude the "I's" of the system.
Don't color the message with what
you think! Let it be received at its
destination in its pure form. How-
ever, if you are convinced that the
message is in error, originate your
own message to follow the first mes-
sage, safe in the knowledge that it,
too, will reach its destination with-
out being colored by what some later
operator down the line may "think"
about what you "thought" about the
first message. By this method the
first message will be received in its
unadulterated form and the termi-
nal station will be afforded the,
means of making a judgment be-
tween it and your subsequent mes-
sage. If you color the first message
you deny the destination station
that right.

Think twice before you submit
your thoughts on a message. Be
sure you know what the message
really means before you act; many
messages are in reality "key
phrases" that connect or complete
information that is in the minds
only of the originator and the re-
ceiver of the message. In other
words, it is probable that these
people know something that you
don't know.
(Next month - MESSAGE FORMS)
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